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INTRODUCTION:  GROWTH  TARGETED 

Pakistan’s  Third  Five  Year  Plan  draws  to  a  close  in  1970. 
Although  it  is  obviously  too  far  ahead  to  make  a  detailed  sectoral 
and  overall  evaluation  of  the  Plan’s  success,  it  is  possible  at  this 
stage  to  draw  some  general  lines  about  the  Plan’s  pluses  or  minuses 
on  the  basis  of  hard  figures  for  the  first  three  years  (1965-68), 
revised  estimates  for  1969  and  projections  for  1970. 

Overall  growth  in  the  country’s  Gross  National  Product  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  nearly  6  per  cent  as  against  the  6.5  per  cent  envisaged 
in  the  Plan. 

The  most  heartening  aspect  of  the  Third  Plan  performance  has 
been  the  impressive  break-through  in  agriculture  and  the  healthy 
expansion  of  exports.  Industry  has  also  developed  apace,  but  the 
imbalance  between  the  prosperity  in  the  country’s  eastern  and 
western  regions  has  not  yet  been  overcome. 

Nonetheless,  Pakistan’s  economic  growth  and  development  has 
drawn  praise  from  such  diverse  groups  as  the  World  Bank,  the 
United  Nations,  and  serious  journals  such  as  the  London  Econo¬ 
mist.  Indeed,  Pakistan’s  economic  success  in  recent  years  has  been 
frequently  cited  at  international  forums  as  a  model  for  the  rest  of 
South  Asia. 

In  this  abbreviated  booklet,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  focus 
attention  on  several  important  aspects  which  have  contributed  to 
Pakistan’s  triumph  in  the  economic  field.  Read  in  its  entirety,  it 
will  provide  insight  into  the  economic  problems  and  solutions  con¬ 
fronting  not  only  Pakistan,  but  much  of  the  developing  world. 
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AGRICULTURE:  BREAK-THROUGH 


Pakistan  is  on  the  verge  of  a  spectacular  breakthrough  in  agri¬ 
culture — self-sufficiency  in  foodgrains. 

As  one  foreign  agriculture  specialist  expressed  it  with  an  air 
of  astonishment: 

“Pakistan  has  done  in  three  years  what  it  took  thirteen  years  to 
accomplish  in  Mexico.” 

Just  how  close  to  self-sufficiency  in  foodgrains  is  Pakistan? 

The  figures  speak  for  themselves: 

In  West  Pakistan,  a  harvest  of  5.4  million  tons  of  wheat  was 
expected  as  compared  to  a  harvest  of  3.4  million  tons  at  the  time 
of  independence  in  1947.  It  now  looks  as  if  it  will  be  even  higher 
and  will  burst  all  previous  record  highs.  A  true  measure  of  this  spec¬ 
tacular  breakthrough  is  reflected  in  what  may  be  termed  an  em¬ 
barrassment  of  riches.  Pakistan’s  western  province  is  now  faced 
with  a  wholly  new — and  for  much  of  the  Afro-Asian  world — 
unique  problem.  The  record  crop  has  “caught  the  Government 
short  of  storage  capacity.”  Accordingly,  Pakistan  must  now  embark 
on  an  aggressive  program  to  expand  its  permanent  grain  storage 
facilities — not  only  for  wheat,  but  for  rice  and  corn  as  well.  Indeed, 
the  erection  of  temporary  storage  facilities  must  be  accorded  a  top 
priority  to  protect  the  bumper  harvest  “which  will  overflow  present 
storage  capacity.” 

In  East  Pakistan  the  story  of  bounty  is  the  same. 

Rice  productions  in  the  eastern  province  is  expected  to  top  10.8 
million  tons — a  phenomenal  rise  of  14.8  per  cent  over  last  year’s 
output.  Production  in  1966-67  was  9.4  million  tons. 

Precisely  what  has  brought  Pakistan’s  agriculture  to  the  thres¬ 
hold  of  self-sufficiency?  The  factors  are  as  many  as  they  are 
varied — political  and  social,  as  well  as  economic. 
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First,  the  reader  should  know  the  A,  B,  C’s.  Most  people  in 
Pakistan,  indeed,  more  than  three-fourths,  live  on  the  land  as 
farmers.  In  East  Pakistan,  the  main  food  crop  is  rice.  In  West 
Pakistan,  one  thousand  miles  away,  the  staff  of  life  is  wheat — the 
same  as  in  America. 

At  the  time  of  Pakistan’s  independence,  the  country  had  to  im¬ 
port  food.  Pakistan  was  grateful  for  large  food  shipments  from 
the  United  States  and  other  friendly  countries.  Pakistan  also  re¬ 
ceived  help  from  the  United  Nations,  the  Colombo  Plan  and  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  to  bring  modern  farming  methods  to  the 
countryside.  For  example,  new  irrigation  ditches  and  large  dams 
were  built  to  provide  the  rural  areas  with  plenty  of  water.  Then 
new  seeds  were  planted  and,  for  the  first  time,  there  was  wide¬ 
spread  use  of  fertilizer. 

As  a  result,  Pakistan  today  almost  grows  enough  food  to  feed 
itself — and  that  is  a  big  job  since  Pakistan  has  1 10  million  people 
and  is  the  fifth  largest  country  in  the  world  in  terms  of  population. 

The  advanced  student  should  know  that  this  massive  transforma¬ 
tion  came  with  the  launching  of  the  Second  Five  Year  Plan  in 
1960. 

The  main  factors  behind  this  agricultural  success  story  have 
been  the  exploitation  of  water  resources,  the  encouragement  of 
fertilizer,  improved  seed,  plant  protection  and  the  introduction  of 
modern  agriculture  usages  throughout  the  country.  The  upsurge 
in  modern  techniques  has  been  extraordinary.  Take  one  illustra¬ 
tion:  in  1959  fertilizer  consumption  in  Pakistan  ran  to  about 
30,000  tons.  This  year  it  will  be  nearer  400,000  tons. 

The  growth  rate  of  agriculture  during  the  Second  Plan  (1960- 
65)  was  over  3.4  per  cent  annually  as  against  an  annual  rate  of 
1 .3  per  cent  shortly  after  Pakistan  attained  Independence.  The  out¬ 
put  of  foodgrains  alone  increased  by  27  per  cent.  Since  Pakistan 
is  essentially  an  agricultural  country,  the  broad  impact  of  this  up¬ 
surge  on  the  general  economy  was  immediately  felt.  The  gross 
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national  income,  for  example,  soared  to  30  per  cent  instead  of  the 
hoped  for  24  per  cent.  Per  capita  income  rose  14  per  cent  as 
against  a  planned  target  of  12.5  per  cent. 

And  so  it  went. 

Indeed,  the  growth  rate  attained  was  one  of  the  highest  ever 
achieved  by  a  developing  country. 

This  high  momentum  has  been  carried  through  into  the  launch¬ 
ing  of  the  Third  Five  Year  Plan  (1965-70).  New  emphasis  was 
laid  on  agriculture  in  this  Plan  and  the  administration  set  a  tar¬ 
get  calling  for  a  5  per  cent  growth  rate  in  crop  output.  Bold? 
Ambitious?  Perhaps;  yet  realistic — as  the  first  three  years  of  the 
Plan  have  already  demonstrated.  Indeed,  there  has  been  an  aver¬ 
age  agricultural  growth  of  more  than  4  per  cent  per  year  in  that 
time  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  two  years  out  of  the  three  were 
years  of  serious  drought.  Production  is  expected  to  be  higher  in 
the  remaining  two  years. 

Under  the  Third  Plan,  more  than  two  million  acres  of  land 
have  been  sown  with  newly-developed  Mexican  dwarf  varieties 
of  wheat  and  a  much  larger  area  than  last  year  is  being  planted 
with  the  high-yielding  Irri-Pak  rice  seed.  Other  Third  Plan  fea¬ 
tures  include  productive  incentives  for  farmers  through  assured 
minimum  prices  and  subsidies  on  inputs;  improved  technology 
such  as  greater  use  of  tractors  and  fertilizers;  postponement  of 
long  gestation  projects  in  favor  of  immediately  productive  pro¬ 
grams;  and  a  streamlining  of  the  farm  bureaucracy. 

The  successes  registered  to  date  have  encouraged  Pakistan  to 
look  ahead  to  the  Fourth  Plan,  which  is  scheduled  to  be  launched 
in  1970.  As  currently  visualized,  the  fourth  phase  in  the  drive 
toward  self-sustaining  economic  growth  will  underscore  self- 
sufficiency  in  all  foodstuffs,  not  only  foodgrains;  an  improvement 
in  the  diet  of  the  people;  an  increase  in  the  real  income  of  farm¬ 
ers;  and  a  reduction  in  rural  unemployment  and  under-employ¬ 
ment. 
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INDUSTRY:  PROPELLED  UPWARD 


Within  the  framework  of  the  Pakistan’s  Five  Year  Plans  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  industry — particularly  mining  and  manufacturing — 
is  predominantly  the  responsibility  of  the  private  sector.  Indeed, 
the  policy  has  been  for  the  Plan  to  put  reliance  primarily  on  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise.  This  assumption  has  been  made  not  so  much  to 
reduce  the  burden  on  public  finance  as  in  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  private  enterprise  has  a  key  role  to  play  in  the  economic 
development  of  the  country. 

In  several  industrial  areas,  of  course,  the  choice  may  well  arise 
between  public  and  private  enterprise.  In  such  cases,  the  policy 
lays  down  the  following  rule: 

The  cardinal  principle  is  that  there  should  be  no  public  indus¬ 
trial  sector  in  the  sense  of  reservation  of  complete  industries  for 
public  enterprise,  but  that  the  Government  should  remain  gen¬ 
erally  responsible  for  promoting  all  industries  by  providing  the 
required  facilities  and  should  directly  participate  only  for  those 
enterprises  which  are  essential  for  over-all  development  and  where 
private  capital  is  not  forthcoming  or  high  considerations  of  na¬ 
tional  security  intervene. 

In  point  of  experience,  the  role  of  the  Government  in  mining 
and  manufacturing  has  been  limited  to  those  industrial  fields 
which  have  not  been  sufficiently  attractive  to  private  investors  to 
elicit  necessary  capital  outlays  or  in  the  national  interest  (e.g., 
defense  industries). 

Pakistan’s  industrial  progress  since  independence  in  1947  has 
been  impressive.  Production  in  large  scale  manufacturing,  for 
example,  increased  five-fold  between  1950-59.  Many  industries 
have  developed  from  proverbial  scratch,  e.g.,  the  cigarette,  match, 
leather  and  rubber  industries;  jute  manufacturing,  etc.  Sugar  re¬ 
fining  has  increased  sharply  since  independence — more  than  seven¬ 
fold.  Cement  output  between  1947  and  1960,  on  the  eve  of  the 
launching  of  the  Second  Plan,  quadrupled.  And  in  recent  years 
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factories  producing  fertilizers,  dyes,  DDT,  penicillin,  paper  and 
cardboard  have  gone  into  full  operation  for  the  first  time  in  the 
country’s  history. 

In  the  Pakistan  view,  industrial  development  is  important  not 
only  because  it  supports  and  stimulates  other  sectors  of  the  econ¬ 
omy,  but  also  because,  in  its  own  right,  it  plays  a  major  role  in 
raising  national  income,  and  in  providing  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities. 

Likewise,  the  impact  of  industrial  development  on  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  payments  position  is  apparent.  Pakistan,  for  example,  is 
still  heavily  dependent  on  a  few  primary  commodities  for  its  for¬ 
eign  exchange  earnings. 

As  a  consequence,  the  country’s  foreign  exchange  earning  power 
is  highly  vulnerable  to  fluctuations  in  world  prices.  Indeed,  in 
the  past  decade  there  has  been  a  steady  decline  in  world  prices 
for  primary  commodities  accompanied  by  an  equally  steady  climb 
in  the  price  of  finished  goods.  One  result  is  that  Pakistan  today 
must  export  almost  twice  as  much  as  ten  years  ago  to  import 
as  much  as  it  did  then.  Industrialization,  therefore,  is  a  national 
economic  imperative. 

On  the  advanced  industrial  sector,  Pakistan  has  taken  long 
strides.  A  new  oil  refinery  has  opened  and  another  is  under  con¬ 
struction,  one  steel  mill  is  being  built  and  another  is  projected. 
The  Third  Plan,  places  special  emphasis  on  the  development  of 
heavy  industries.  The  focus  on  industry  is  inevitable  if  high  growth 
rates  are  to  be  maintained,  and  dependence  on  foreign  assistance 
curtailed.  The  principal  emphasis  today,  therefore,  is  on  steel 
making,  oil  refining,  petro-chemicals  and  plastics,  machine  tools, 
electrical  equipment  and  fertilizer  production.  Indicative  of  Pak¬ 
istan’s  industrial  growth  and  increasing  attractiveness  as  a  for¬ 
eign  investment  market,  16  private  Pakistan  interests  and  Esso 
Standard  Eastern  recently  launched  a  joint  venture  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  $25  million  fertilizer  plant.  Meanwhile,  the  National 
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Steel  Corporation  of  Pittsburgh  is  collaborating  with  Pakistani 
industrialists  in  erecting  a  steel  mill  at  Karachi.  Another  United 
States  firm  is  building  a  paper  plant  in  partnership  with  Pakistani 
enterprises.  And  the  fertilizer  industry  is  in  full  swing. 
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BIRTH  CONTROL:  EXPLOSION  DEFUSED 


*‘The  establishment  of  the  Family  Planning  Program  [in  Pakis¬ 
tani,  the  development  of  its  actual  organization,  staffing  and  pro¬ 
cedures,  in  the  short  interval  since  mid-1965,  is  a  remarkable 
administrative  achievement,  of  which  any  country  might  be  proud. 

“The  special  problems  imposed  by  conditions  in  Pakistan,  such 
as  the  size  of  the  country,*  and  its  division  into  widely  separately 
provinces,  the  transport  and  communications  diffculties,  the  re¬ 
stricted  level  of  literacy,  the  shortage  of  trained  personnel,  and 
the  dislocation  caused  in  the  initial  stages  of  hostilities  with  In¬ 
dia,**  render  this  administrative  achievement  all  the  more  praise¬ 
worthy.” 

This  is  the  judgment  of  an  objective  source — the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  after  an  intensive  study  of  the  birth  control  program  in 
Pakistan.  A  summary  of  the  U.N.  study,  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  the  World  Health  Organization,  was  contained  in  a 
twenty-five  page  report  of  “summary  and  conclusions”  which 
was  recently  issued  at  New  York  under  the  imprint  of  the  world 
organization. 

The  U.N.  termed  the  result  of  the  population  control  program 
in  Pakistan  as  “energetic  and  courageous”  and  the  result  of 
“imaginative  planning,  based  on  an  intensive  knowledge  of  the 
resources  of  the  personnel  and  organization  available  throughout 
the  country,  right  down  to  the  village  level.” 

How  was  it  accomplished?  What  was  achieved?  What  is  the 
statistical  evidence?  What  are  the  objectives  of  Pakistan’s  birth 
control  campaign?  How  close  to  success — or  failure — is  the  drive? 

The  importance  of  family  planning  in  Pakistan  was  recognized 
long  ago  and  was  embodied  in  the  country’s  First  Five  Year  Plan. 
The  initial  programs  were  limited  in  scope  and  had  a  relatively 
slight  impact  on  the  country,  however,  with  the  launching  of  the 
Second  Plan  in  1960,  there  was  a  significant  change — and  uplift. 
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The  administration  was  determined  to  get  on  with  the  job  in  the 
realization  that  unbridled  population  growth  exercised  a  baleful 
influence  on  the  promotion  of  economic  growth. 

As  a  consequence,  a  Family  Planning  Organization  was  set  up 
as  an  autonomous  body  under  the  Ministry  of  Health,  Labor  and 
Social  Welfare.  It  was  divorced  from  the  government  health  serv¬ 
ices,  however,  in  both  finance  and  administration.  A  National  Re¬ 
search  Institute  of  Family  Planning  was  also  established  to  orga¬ 
nize  an  all-out  inquiry  into  the  various  methods  and  approaches 
to  the  problem  as  seen  from  within  Pakistan. 

In  other  words,  the  birth  control  program  was  tailored  to  the 
cultural  aspects  of  Pakistani  society. 

It  was  quickly  recognized  that  the  central  problem  in  a  devel¬ 
oping  country  like  Pakistan  was  to  create  motivation  for  family 
planning.  ‘“Every  thing  depended  on  it,”  as  an  official  Govern¬ 
ment  publication  expressed  it.  Accordingly,  the  administration 
pulled  out  all  the  stops.  A  concerted  drive  was  launched  in  the 
field  and  Pakistan  emerged  among  the  extremely  few  developing 
countries  where  unstinted  political  support  was  extended  to  the 
program. 

The  newly -constituted  Family  Planning  Organization  recruited 
and  trained  its  own  staff.  The  organization  proved  exceptionally 
flexible  and  adaptable.  Local  boards  were  given  free  rein  to  de¬ 
velop  their  own  freedom  of  initiative  and  adaption  to  village 
custom.  The  immediate  program  was  simply  to  inform  people 
about  the  contents  and  purposes  of  the  plan. 

As  the  Lf.N.  survey  team  observed  in  their  report,  “in  our 
own  contacts  with  people — including  random  encounters  outside 
of  avowed  family  planning  circles — we  have  been  impressed  by 
this  widespread  acquaintance  with  the  idea  of  family  planning 
and  knowledge  of  the  existence  and  functions  of  clinics.”  And 
this,  of  course,  occurred  in  a  society  where,  at  least  as  concerns 
the  broad  mass  of  the  people,  women  marry  young  and  the  com- 
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ing  of  children  has  been  considered  an  act  of  God,  not  subject 
to  human  control;  where  children,  too,  are  often  an  economic 
asset  rather  than  a  liability,  and  large  families  are  actively  desired 
by  husband  and  wife  alike. 

The  basic  objective  of  the  campaign  has  been — and  is  re¬ 
duce  Pakistan’s  birth  rate  from  its  present  estimated  level  of  about 
50  per  thousand  to  40  per  thousand  by  1970,  the  year  the  nation 
launches  its  Fourth  Five  Year  Plan. 

Admittedly  this  is  an  ambitious  target.  Indeed,  nothing  com¬ 
parable  has  ever  been  achieved  by  Government  action  in  any 
part  of  South  Asia.  Accordingly,  should  Pakistan  succeed  in 
achieving  this  objective,  Pakistan’s  success  will  mark  a  watershed 
in  the  ever-widening  drive  within  the  developing  work  to  curb 
population  growth. 

However,  it  is  still  too  early  to  be  certain  that  the  target  will 
be  achieved.  Accordingly,  Pakistan  is  today  intensifying  its  cam¬ 
paign. 
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URBAN  RENEWAL:  GLOBAL  PROBLEM 


The  West  is  not  alone  with  the  complex  problems  of  urban 
blight  and  urban  sprawl  which  appear  to  be  part  and  parcel  of 
industrialized  growth.  The  rapid  economic  development  of  Pak¬ 
istan — particularly  in  the  past  decade — has  produced  its  share 
of  urban  problems  on  a  national  scale. 

In  that  period,  the  natural  growth  of  the  population,  coupled 
with  the  inevitable  urbanization  accompanying  economic  growth, 
has  injected  a  complicating  factor  in  the  urban  situation.  The 
hard  fact  is  that  the  country’s  urban  communities  were  not  de¬ 
signed  and  were  not  prepared  for  the  special  needs  and  demands 
created  by  the  accelerated  pace  of  economic  development. 

Industry  may  not  yet  constitute  a  substantial  sector  in  Pakis¬ 
tan’s  economic  life,  but  it  is  already  the  leading  sector.  To  cite 
one  statistic:  Between  1950  and  1960  manufacturing  recorded 
an  annual  compound  growth  rate  of  7.4  per  cent,  with  its  large- 
scale  component  recording  a  growth  rate  of  16.3  per  cent.  The 
pace  of  economic  life  has  moved  even  more  swiftly  since  then 
under  the  aegis  of  the  country’s  Second  and  Third  Five  Year 
Plans.  Among  other  side  effects,  the  urban  population  of  Pakis¬ 
tan  rose  from  ten  per  cent  of  the  total  population  to  more  than 
fifteen  per  cent  in  that  period. 

Let’s  get  down  to  cases.  In  1960  Pakistan  had  56  cities.  By 
1965,  a  bare  five  years  late,  the  figure  had  risen  to  76.  The  an¬ 
nual  rate  of  urbanization  soared  to  5.5  per  cent.  These  growth 
rates  and  the  problems  created  by  them  become  manifest  when 
compared  with  the  growth  of  the  urban  population  in  the  areas 
making  up  Pakistan  since  the  turn  of  the  century.  The  table  in 
the  next  column  provides  statistical  testimony. 

This  dramatic  urban  growth  resulted  in  serious  problems  ef¬ 
fecting  essential  needs  and  services.  On  top  of  everything,  at  the 
time  of  independence  in  1947,  the  country  had  to  cope  with  the 
resettlement  of  millions  of  displaced  families  from  India. 

The  Government  was  so  deeply  engrossed  with  the  refugee 
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problem  that  it  was  not  until  1965  and  the  launching  of  the  Third 
Plan  that  it  was  in  the  position  to  tackle  the  problems  of  urban 
needs  and  services.  Moreover,  while  the  country  was  new,  the 
towns  were  old — a  factor  which  complicated  the  solution  of  the 
myriad  problems  of  urban  life. 

To  make  matters  still  worse,  in  plain  talk,  the  problem  of 
housing  for  a  large  part  of  the  nation  was  part  of  the  general 
problem  of  poverty.  Thus,  even  the  Third  Plan  recognized  that 
it  could  not  aim  at  providing  adequate  housing  for  every  family 
until  it  had  effectively  attacked  the  problem  of  mass  poverty.  In¬ 
sight  into  the  problem  may  be  gained  by  the  established  fact 
that  72  per  cent  of  Pakistan’s  urban  families  belong  to  lower 
income  groups  and  cannot  afford  either  to  own  a  house  or  to 
rent  one  at  even  a  modest  price. 

The  social  pattern  of  life  in  Pakistan  has  created  additional 
problems.  Unlike  the  United  States,  in  Pakistan  relatively  few 
families  live  independently  in  single  dwelling  units.  Most  families 
have  relatives  and  non-relatives  living  with  them.  This  is  not  only 
a  result  of  the  housing  shortage,  but  a  consequence  of  traditions 
and  custom  enforced  by  socio-economic  factors. 

Attacking  the  problem  on  a  broad  front,  the  Third  Plan  set 
about  to  develop  a  new  urban  strategy.  A  set  of  priorities  was 
developed  which  aimed  at  providing  the  most  essential  needs  of 
housing  and  services  in  both  the  public  and  private  sectors.  Co¬ 
operative  housing  developments  and  other  forms  of  self-help  were 
encouraged.  The  problems  of  water  supply,  sewerage,  drainage, 
garbage  disposal  and  so  forth  were  tackled  first  in  the  big  metro¬ 
politan  areas.  The  concept  of  national  physical  planning  was  in¬ 
troduced  for  the  first  time,  part  of  it  modeled  on  the  Dutch  ex¬ 
perience.  A  new  policy  for  urban  development  was  also  introduced 
into  the  eastern  province  of  Pakistan,  which  has  a  dense  peopula- 
tion  and  a  distinctive  topography  and  hydrology. 

A  recent  study  of  the  urban  problems  in  Pakistan  concluded 
that  “if  the  situation  is  looked  at  in  a  perspective  of  five  to  seven 
years,  it  is  clear  that  a  great  deal  has  been  achieved.”  Town  plan- 
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ning  has  been  firmly  established.  A  separate  department  for  water 
and  sewerage  has  been  set  up.  And  there  is  a  housing  and  settle¬ 
ment  agency. 

Indeed  a  new  city  has  been  built  from  the  ground  up — Islama¬ 
bad,  which  has  become  the  capital  of  Pakistan.  In  a  span  of  only 
four  years,  the  construction  on  this  site  of  government  buildings 
and  residential  sections  has  been  little  short  of  amazing.  This 
achievement  clearly  demonstrates  that  if  the  will,  determination 
and  energy  marshalled  for  the  Islamabad  project  is  transferred 
to  other  agencies  responsible  for  coping  with  urban  problems, 
Pakistan  could  go  a  long  way  towards  solving  its  urban  problems. 
The  refreshing  aspect  of  this  assessment  is  that  it  has  been  made 
by  the  Government  itself.  One  cannot  solve  a  problem  unless 
it  is  first  recognized.  Pakistan  recognizes  the  problem  and  is  try¬ 
ing  to  do  something  about  it. 
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AVIATION:  UNIQUE  IMPACT 


Since  independence  Pakistan  has  taken  long  strides  in  moderniz¬ 
ing  its  transportation  system.  New  railroad  beds  have  been  laid 
and  new  passenger  and  freight  cars  built.  The  country,  for  the  first 
time,  has  also  begun  to  develop  a  maritime  fleet,  including  coastal 
freighters  and  ocean-going  ships  such  as  the  12,860-ton  Al-Abbas, 
which  was  built  at  Karachi.  Moreover,  each  of  the  country’s  three 
successive  five-year  plans  have  treated  the  air  communications 
sector  generously.  In  effect,  the  primary  objective  of  the  outward 
expansion  of  the  aviation  industry  has  been  to  fashion  a  fast,  fre¬ 
quent  and  economical  transportation  link  between  the  eastern  and 
western  provinces  of  the  country,  situated  more  than  1,000  miles 
apart. 

The  success  of  this  program  is  all  the  more  remarkable  when 
it  is  considered  that  at  the  time  of  Pakistan’s  birth,  the  country’s 
domestic  air  service  was  almost  non-existent.  For  example,  there 
was  no  national  airline.  There  was  only  one  international  airport — 
Karachi — and  it  had  inadequate  navigational  equipment.  There 
was  no  flying  school  and  no  training  facilities  whatsoever. 

During  these  formative  years,  three  small  airlines  were  formed. 
But  they  barely  got  off  the  ground.  One  foundered  in  1949  and 
the  other  in  1952.  Only  Orient  Airways,  Ltd.,  survived  the  rigors 
of  those  early  years  and  even  by  1954,  the  airline’s  fleet  con¬ 
sisted  of  only  two  Convairs  and  ten  Dakotas.  Yet  the  demand  for 
the  swift  development  of  civil  air  transport  intensified. 

Reluctantly,  therefore,  in  1954  the  Government  stepped  in 
and  set  up  a  national  airline  corporation.  The  corporation  was 
established  as  an  autonomous  body,  backed  by  public  funds.  The 
organization  was  created  by  an  act  of  parliament,  known  as  the 
Pakistan  International  Airlines  Corporation.  PIA,  as  the  newly- 
created  airline  was  popularly  called,  absorbed  Orient.  Nonetheless, 
for  the  next  three  years,  PIA’s  development  was  disappointing. 

Then,  in  1958,  the  Government  ordered  an  inquiry  into  PIA’s 
operations.  Far-ranging  changes  were  authorized  in  management, 
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organization  and  flight  personnel.  PIA  was  geared  for  the  job 
ahead.  Its  fleet  was  expanded,  jets  were  introduced  and  stress 
placed  on  service. 

In  1958,  PIA  was  a  small,  obscure  airline  in  South  Asia.  It 
was  totally  unknown  abroad.  Within  a  decade,  however,  the  pic¬ 
ture  radically  altered.  The  corporation  grew  in  size  and  stature 
not  only  at  home,  but  abroad  as  well.  Today  it  links  Pakistan 
with  twenty-two  countries  and  operates  a  top  quality  internal 
service. 

By  illustration,  the  popular  “air  shuttle”  concept  between  New 
York  and  Washington  was  first  introduced  by  PIA  for  its  East 
Pakistan  service.  Called  the  “air  bus,”  and  charging  possibly  the 
lowest  fares  in  the  world  for  the  distances  covered,  the  “air  bus” 
today  links  Dacca,  Khulna,  Faridpur,  Chandpur,  Begumganj, 
Barisal,  Bhola,  Hatia,  Sandwip,  Chittagong,  Sirajganj,  Bogra, 
Rangpur,  Dinajpur,  Ishurdi,  Sylhet,  Cox’s  Bazar,  Jessore,  Comilla, 
Kushtia  and  Rajshahi. 

Another  PIA  service  in  the  province  is  the  web  of  heliports 
and  helicopters  which  cover  2,000  miles  and  bring  the  whole 
province  within  ninety  minutes  flying  time  of  Dacca,  the  province’s 
principal  metropolis. 

The  economic  and  social  impact  of  air  travel  can  be  under¬ 
scored  by  a  couple  of  simple  observations.  Formerly,  it  took  22 
hours  by  surface  travel  to  go  from  Dacca  to  Faridpur,  a  distance 
of  about  80  miles.  Today  the  run  can  be  made  by  air  in  seventeen 
minutes.  Similarly,  it  used  to  take  25  hours  to  travel  from  Dacca 
to  Khulna.  Now  the  distance  can  be  negotiated  by  air  in  forty- 
eight  minutes. 

PIA  has  also  developed  a  high  intensity  feeder  service  for  the 
western  province.  Places  such  as  Panjgur,  Pasni,  Gwadar,  Jiwani, 
Nawabshah,  Moenjo-daro,  Rahimyar  Khan  and  Sukkur  are  now 
within  short  range  of  principal  cities  like  Karachi  and  Hyderabad. 
The  link  with  the  Makran  coast  is  especially  significant.  Before 
the  introduction  of  air  travel,  the  coast  was  transversed  by  sporadic 
boat  trips.  Today  it  is  within  easy  range. 
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Moreover,  the  development  of  airports  and  ground  facilities 
has  kept  pace  with  PIA’s  expansion  program.  Today,  under  the 

Third  Plan,  the  department  of  civil  aviation  has  five  main  objec¬ 
tives  : 

•  to  develop  major  international  terminals 

•  to  improve  and  expand  existing  domestic  airports 

•  to  establish  new  airports 

•  to  expand  ground  facilities 

•  to  enlarge  training  and  engineering  facilities. 
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FOURTH  PLAN:  LOOMS  AHEAD 

Pakistan  is  today  looking  ahead  toward  the  launching  of  its 
Fourth  Five  Year  Plan.  A  sneak  preview  of  the  new  Plan,  which 
will  encompass  1970-75,  has  been  provided  by  the  Pakistan  Plan¬ 
ning  Commission. 

In  a  capsule,  the  Plan  aims  to  “ensure  sustained  economic 
growth,  greater  social  justice  and  increasing  self-reliance.” 

Pakistan’s  progress  to  date,  especially  in  the  past  eight  years 
under  the  Second  and  Third  Plans,  has  been  little  short  of  miracu¬ 
lous — yet  tremendous  problems  remain  unresolved. 

First,  the  record:  In  the  past  eight  years  the  Gross  National 
Product  (GNP)  has  soared  by  55  per  cent.  Agricultural  produc¬ 
tion  has  risen  40  per  cent.  Industrial  output  has  climbed  160  per 
cent.  Per  capita  income,  in  current  prices,  has  increased  from 
$66.78  to  $108.15.  In  constant  prices,  the  GNP  during  the  Sixties 
is  expected  to  reach  $5  billion — or  about  three-and-a-half  times 
the  increase  in  the  Fifties.  Foodgrain  production  alone  during 
the  second  and  Third  Plans  has  risen  by  eight  million  tons  or 
nearly  60  per  cent,  enough  to  make  Pakistan  self-sufficient  in  food 
by  the  end  of  next  year. 

So  much  for  the  brighter  side  of  the  ledger — made  all  the 
brighter  by  reciting  the  serious  economic  and  social  problems 
which  must  yet  be  resolved. 

Despite  the  impressive  achievements  of  the  economy  since  1960, 
the  country’s  present  per  capital  income  is  still  among  the  world’s 
lowest.  About  three-fourths  of  the  people  have  an  income  of  less 
than  $42.00  monthly.  The  daily  caloric  intake  of  the  average 
Pakistani  is  about  2,100  per  person  compared  to  the  minimum 
United  Nations  standard  of  about  2,600  calories.  The  average 
diet  is  not  only  quantitatively  poor,  but  it  is  also  qualitatively 
imbalanced.  In  a  population  of  125  million,  fewer  than  twenty 
per  cent  can  read  or  write.  There  is  still  one  doctor  for  every 
7,000  persons.  Approximately  1.2  million  urban  families  still  live 
in  substandard  housing. 
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In  outlining  the  socio-economic  objectives  of  the  Fourth  Plan, 
the  Planning  Commission  boldly  recited  these  weaknesses  in  the 
economy  and  forthrightly  declared:  “These  are  serious  problems 
which  cannot  be  ignored  in  the  formulation  of  the  objectives  and 
strategy  of  future  Five  Year  Plans.” 

Realistically  assessing  Pakistan’s  successes  and  failures  during 
the  Second  and  Third  Plans,  the  Commission  drew  up  a  set  of 
five  fundamental  objectives  for  the  onrushing  Fourth  Five  Year 
Plan.  They  are: 

•  To  maintain  the  tempo  of  economic  growth. 

•  To  cut  back  inter-regional  and  intra-regional  disparity  in  per 
capita  income. 

•  To  make  the  economy  increasingly  self-reliant. 

•  To  synthesize  the  claims  of  economic  growth  and  social  jus¬ 
tice  through  ‘“the  pursuit  of  pragmatic  policies.” 

•  To  direct  the  forces  of  socio-economic  change  in  the  interests 
of  all  the  people. 

Pakistan  itself  concedes  that  in  view  of  its  limited  resources, 
it  is  not  possible  to  achieve  each  of  these  objectives  simultaneously. 
The  central  problem  will  be  the  problem  of  priorities  and  options. 
It  would  be  unrealistic  to  pretend  that  there  is  no  conflict  between 
the  objectives  of  economic  growth,  equitable  income  distribution 
and  regional  development.  The  design  of  the  Fourth  Plan  is  to 
minimize  these  conflicts.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Commission 
provided  a  sneak  preview  of  the  Fourth  Plan  and  called  on  the 
nation  to  join  in  a  public  debate  over  the  Plan’s  priorities  and 
options. 

Until  now  the  basic  growth  strategy  of  planning  in  Pakistan 
has  centered  on  attaining  the  maximum  feasible  growth  rate;  the 
diversion  of  savings  into  investment;  and  the  conversion  through 
exports  of  a  sizeable  part  of  economic  growth  into  foreign  ex¬ 
change  holdings.  The  result  has  been  that  about  85  per  cent  of 
every  additional  rupee  earned  through  economic  growth  has  gone 
into  increasing  the  total  consumption  of  the  country. 
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The  Planning  Commission’s  preview  of  the  Fourth  Plan  is  di¬ 
vided  conveniently  into  an  agricultural  strategy,  an  industrial 
strategy,  a  high  set  of  priorities  for  the  development  of  human 
resources  (education),  emphasis  on  population  control  through 
family  planning,  a  renewed  drive  to  eliminate  per  capita  income 
disparity  between  the  eastern  and  western  provinces,  and  stress 
on  self-reliance. 

The  Commission  has,  for  example,  expressed  the  hope  that 
about  80  per  cent  of  the  development  effort  by  the  end  of  the 
Fourth  Plan  in  1975  will  be  made  by  the  country  itself.  To  do 
so  will  mean  a  tremendous  effort  to  mobilize  domestic  savings 
and  stimulate  export  earnings.  A  special  effort  will  have  to  be 
made  to  attain  self-sufficiency  in  certain  key  sectors  of  the  econ¬ 
omy  to  reduce  Pakistan’s  vulnerability  to  sudden  changes  in  the 
international  climate.  The  scope  of  this  problem  is  reflected  in 
the  fact  that  until  recently  Pakistan  has  imported  10  per  cent  of 
its  foodgrains,  65  per  cent  of  its  fertilizer,  75  per  cent  of  its  capi¬ 
tal  goods,  and  80  per  cent  of  its  steel. 

Hopefully,  the  food  question  will  be  resolved  by  the  end  of 
the  Third  Plan.  Fertilizer  needs  are  expected  to  be  met  domes¬ 
tically  by  1972.  The  new  Plan  provides  for  a  substantial  increase 
in  domestic  steel  production.  As  for  capital  goods,  Pakistan  hopes 
to  produce  internally  roughly  one  half  of  its  total  requirements 
by  1975. 

For  the  first  time,  too,  the  Fourth  Plan  perspective  has  touched 
on  a  delicate  issue  which  most  governments  tend  to  gingerly  skirt. 
The  Planning  Commission  flately  states  that  “the  problem  of  cor¬ 
ruption”  has  accompanied  economic  growth  and  that  while  no 
society  has  ever  been  able  to  completely  eradicate  this  problem. 
Pakistan  believes  “effective  steps  must  be  taken  to  reverse  pre¬ 
vailing  trends”  if  corruption  is  not  to  undermine  the  nation’s  moral 
and  economic  fiber.  Many  proposals,  it  observed,  are  under  study 
at  present  to  reform  judicial  and  administration  procedures  with 
a  view  to  combatting  the  problem.  The  preview  indicated  that  an 
anti-corruption  campaign  will  be  one  of  the  marked  features  of 
the  new  Plan. 
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Pakistan  may  not  have  the  resources  today  to  eliminate  poverty 
completely,  but  it  is  certainly  within  the  country’s  means  to  re¬ 
move  many  of  the  handicaps  which  accompany  poverty — and 
Pakistan  is  determined  to  get  on  with  the  job.  This,  in  effect,  is 
what  the  objectives  of  the  Fourth  Plan  come  down  to  in  the  last 
analysis. 
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